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HARVESTING SMALL GRAINS AND UTILIZATION OF THE STRAW 
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INT RODUC TION 


The harvested area of all small-grain crops in 1945 was about 125 
million acres. This was about 11 percent above the 1935-44 average and 
was exceeded only by the harvested acreage of 1919. With relatively 
favorable growing conditims, per acre yields of the major small grains 
in 1945 were above average. Abandonment of seeded acreage was low, and 
this accounted in part for the large harvested acreage. With average 
abandonment the harvested acreage in 1945 would have been only 4 percent 
above average. 


The harvested acreage of all small-grein crops in 1945 amounted 
to about 35 percent of the acreage of all harvested crops, and exceeded 
the harvested acreage of corn, the leading crop, by more than 40 percent. 


labor used per acre for growing and harvesting small-grain crops 
is materially below the average for all crops. This is mainly because 


a 


the small-grain crops are extensively gromm on relatively large farms in 
the more level areas where large power units and machines are’ used. 
Production of wheat, the leading smali-grain crop, has long been 
mechanized more than any other major crop. Even so, it has been further 
mechanized within recent years and there has been a marked increase in 
mechanization in both growing and harvesting other small grains of late 
when farmers had bountiful grain crops. 


The farm labor force was depleted during the war with a relatively 
high proportion being children, women, and elderly male workers. Wage 
rates were much higher, compared with prewar rates, than was the cost of 
doing work by machine methods. These have hastened the use of labor— 
saving machines of all types, especially those used during the busy harvest 
season. Farmers’ cash incomes have been much higher than before the war so 
they could buy new machines and adopt new methods. 


HARVESTING SMALL GRAINS 


Combining is now the most important method of harvesting small grains. 
About 1225 millim acres of small grains were harvested in 1945 of which 
about 62 percent was combined (table 1). About 52 percent of the total acre- 
age was combined as standing grain and about 10 percent was combined from 
the windrow. Windrow combining accounted for more than 20 percent of the 
harvested small-grain acreage in North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Minnesota and is relatively important in Illinois. About 90 percent of the 
total acreage of small grains was combined as standing grain or from the 
windrow in California, Washington, Oregon, and Kansas. Combines harvested 
approximately 27 percent of the small-grain acreage in the Iake States but 
in the Great Plains States where small grain production is important about 
two-thirds of the acreage was combined. 


About 38 percent of the 1945 acreage of small grains was threshed 
with stationary threshers or cut and fed unthreshed. About 73 percent of 
the small grain in the Iake States and two-thirds of that in the 
Appalachian and Northeastern States was so handled. 


Wheat 


The 1945 harvested wheat crop of about 65.1 million acres was 
exceeded in 1919, 1938 and 1946. The 1945 production of about 1.1 billion 
bushels was only slightly below the record crop of 1946. The 1945 yield 
2 Soe oa acre of 17.0 bushels has been exceeded only in 1942, 1944, 
an 4 ® 
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Table 1.- Percentage of small-grain crope harvested by specified methods 1/ 


: 3 Percentage of 1985 acreage 
; Total acres harvested A ee 
3 3 Hy :____ Combined __—: ~Threshed with 
State : 1935-39 : 19hO-4k =: 2 As : : stationary 
$ average : average ; 1945 ‘standing: From : threeher or 
$ Hy H : grain ‘swindrow: cut and fed 
3 2 $ $ 8 3 unthreshed 
7 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres Percent Percent Percent 
New England 3 209 182 2151 22.3 oa: 77.6 
New York 2 1,418 1,355 1,219 38.5 22 61.3 
New Jersey 3 128 158 126 83.4 Ail 16.5 
Pemsylvania g 2,163 2,005 1,990 32.7 °2 67.1 
Delaware : 89 & 101 63.7 aa 36.2 
Maryland : 26 &68 & = 66 

Hortheast 4 1 2 
Ohio : 35 3,142 3,3 3 1.0 of 
Indiana 3 3,332 2,762 3,060 67.4 3.2 29.4 
Illinois 3 5,959 4 ,882 4 806 oe 15.8 29.0 
Lowe, : 6,680 5,699 5,559 18.7 22.1 59.2 
Mi ssourd 3 211 2,931 4 2,1 

Corn Belt 3 2 5k 1 {9) 11,0 0 
Michigan 2 2,5 2,409 2,693 oy) i. 3.9 
Wisconsin 2 3,700 3,130 3,258 13.1 1.1 85.8 
Mimesota 3 sages pon 8,158 2,2 20,4 TL4 

Leke States 3 15; 14, 14,109 1 “f 12,3 73,0 
North Dakota $ 10, 1 1 23 Bl 3 39 2 ° 3 ab} 39.1 
South Dakota : 6,029 7,974 8,732 13.6 29.5 56.9 
Nebraska t 6,461 6,465 7,008 52.1 Se! ~ bhok 
Kansas 3: 22 1 6 14.970 8 6 6 

Great Plains 3 2 2 by 1 2 
Weet Virginia 3 Bs 197 is 3.2 o- Be 
Kentucky $ 519 568 556 37.1 =- 62.9 
Temnersee g 6 64 6 oe 6 

SEs i a en as a 
Virginia 2 800 751 The 25.67 =o 74.3 
North Carolina : 197 833 858 57.3 -- 42.7 
South Carolina : 673 895 956 hd -- 55.6 
Georgia 3 618 155 897 45.2 -- 54.8 
Florida : 10 15 45 52.0 -- 48.0 
Alabama $ 114 202 if hh -- 

Southeast 2 3,012 3451 ite Bh. -- nrg 
Mississippi : 31 5 To == 32.9 
Louisiana 3 531 674 714 29.8 ae 70.2 
Arkansas g ao ag = ae -- Bs 

Delta States : at 1 1,351 2 =- alle 
Oklahoma 2 «5,974 6,009 7,287 81.8 =- 18,2 
Texas 3 4 Bbh 53103 ae 82,4 eo 17.6 

Oklehoma-Texas :_ 10, 11,112 15,2 zt eo ees 
Montane. 3 3; (e) 2119 5,109 e 3.0 l 2 
Idaho : 1,388 1,440 1,585 67.5 9 31.6 
Wyoming : 381 460 530 53.6 2.9 43.5 
Colorado g 1,569 2,157 2,574 63.4 1.3 35.3 
Bew Mexico 2 266 301 379 81.5 3 18.2 
Arizona $ 86 106 131 88.0 1.9 10,1 
Utah 3 373 434 469 50.3 ol 49.6 
Nevada 2 1 ky yy oo 1h 

Mountain E 10 2.2 2.0 
Washington $ 2,412 2,511 2,51 90.0 e2 9. 
Oregon : 1,396 1,397 1,484 89.4 1.5 9.1 
California 3 nie ele oes 3340 om He 

Pacific 2 al 1.0 2 
___United 8 110,440 114,28 06: 10.6 


t/ Includes wheat, cats, barley, rye, flaxseed, buckwheat, and rice, 
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Production of wheat has long been highly mechanized. There were 
more combines in 1945 than ever before and a higher percentage of the 
crop was undoubtedly combined than ever before. Combines were used for 
harvesting wheat before the turn of the 20th century, but for years the 
combine method made little headway. Probably only 5 percent of the 
acreage was combine harvested in 1920. Before World War I, practically 
no combines were used except in California and the Pacific Northwest. 
They were drawn by big teams and wheel traction was used as a source of 
power for operating the thresher-separator unit. Relatively amall 
tractor-drawn combines, equipped with auxiliary motors, were gradually 
developed and were introduced in the wheat areas of the Mountain and 
Plains States during World War I. 


The introduction of the small cambine in the early 30's was 
mainly responsible for the use of combines in the Corn Belt, the North- 
east, and the more Immid southem areas where small-grain acreages per 
farm are usually limited. Soybeans for grain are usually harvested with 
the combine and with the marked expansion of acreage in the war years, 
many farmers in the Corn Belt bought combines primarily for soybeans and 
these combines were available for the small grain harvest. 


In 1938, about 49 percent of the country's wheat acreage was 
combine-harvested (table 2). Since 1938, use of the combine has increased 
in all parts of the country, and in 1945 about 78 percent of the acreage 
was harvested with combines. About 70 percent of the 1945 acreage was com- 
bined as standing grain and about 8 percent was combined from the windror. 


For information by counties see figure 1, which shows that in most 
counties of the Southern and Central Plains States, in Califomia, the 
Palouse area, and in some counties of the Corn Belt, the Mountain and 
Southeast States, 90 percent or more of the 1945 harvested wheat acreage 
was combined either as standing grain or from the windrow. The combine 
method has made little progress in many counties of the Appalachian and 
lake States, and in the Ozarks. 


Information by counties concerning windrow combining of wheat is 
found in figure 2. Harvesting wheat by combining from the windrow is con- 
fined mainly to the spring wheat counties of the Great Plains and Lake 
States and some of the Northern caunties of the Western and Central Corn 
Belt States. It was most impartant in the Red River Valley counties of 
North Dakota. Windrow-combining is usually done in areas in which the 
crop ripens unevenly and where there are many weeds. Rainfall during the 
harvest season increases somewhat the quantity of grain combined from the 
windrow. 


Stationary threshers were used for more than half of the wheat in the 
Appalachian States, the Northeastern States, and the lake States. In areas 
of the West where the demand for straw is above average, they continue to be 
fairly important. Most of the wheat threshed with them is cut with binders, 
althaigh some in the Appalachian and Southern States is still cut with ' 
cradles. 


25a 
Table 2.-— Wheat harvested by specified methods, by States and State groups, 1938 and 1945 


Percentage of 1945 acreage 


that was: 
____Combined ___ : Threshed with 


3 Percentage of 1938 ; 
3 acreage that was: 3 Acres 


Acres : 


2 $ 
oS : : Har- Le mee i 3 2 stationary 
State vested - com= : vestedin al} : ee : As 3: From : thresher 
: gong ? bined + with ? other ? 1945 ?8tanding:windrowtor cut and 
3 : tbinders tmethods? $ grain : > «fed 
3 : H 3 3 3 3 3_unthreshed 
: 1,000 1,000 
: acres Percent Percent Percent acres Percent Percent Percent 
Maine 2 3 al L 1 aL 2/ 2520 - 2/ 75.0 
New York 3 302 11 87 2 346 47.29 ol 5220 
New Jersey 3 61 24 73 3 63 86.9 ol 13.0 
Pennsylvania : 1,019 6 92 2 932 34.8 22 65.0 
Delaware : 80 11 89 4/ 67 61.0 - 39.0 
Maryland g 457 3 96 _ 1 366 35-0 = 65.0 
Northeast UCP Le) See A) aE iy i ae OP) “a 59.7 
Ohio A Assis) 22 77 1 2,129 65.6 o4 34.0 
Indiara : 1,769 30 69 1 DDO 13.20 1.0 26.0 
Tllinois A peas 44 55 1 1,339 80.0 1.0 19.0 
Towa 2 563 28 72 4/ 140 47.0 10.0 43.0 
Missouri 3__ 2,499 22 76 2 1,304 51.0 1.0 48 .0 
Corn Belt 3__ 9,442 29 70 il 6 ,467 67.0 1.0 32.0 
Michigan 3 910 16 84 4/ 982 62.0 1.0 37.0 
Wisconsin 3 120 3 96 1 60 2/19.0 2/1.0 2/ 80.0 
Minnesota 3s__ 2,554 6 94 4 1,100 220 26.0 72.0 
Lake States a 3, 584 8 92 = 2,142 30.0 13.9 56.1 
North Dakota : 8,082 23 70 1 9,855 31.0 356 34.0 
South Dakota 3) 5,099 19 TAs 10 3,201 26.0 33.0 41.0 
Nebraska : 4,691 51 48 al 3,596 77.0 2.0 21.0 
Kansas :_14 494 82 16 2 13 ,416 95.6 oA 4.0 
Great Plains :_ 30,362 55 42 3 0,068 64.8 15.4 19.8 
West Virginia 8 135 1 58 4l 87 4.0 ~ 96.0 
Kentucky 2 552 8 85 7 Sia 43.0 ~ SHeO 
Tennessee 3 486 6 85 9 364 3720 = 63.0 
Appalachian Tallis} 6 82 12 822 36.3 = 63 07 
Virginia 3 590 3 83 14 490 29 0 ~ 71.0 
North Carolina 3 480 ata Cr 22 408 69.0 - 31.0 
South Carolia 3 161 8 62 30 205 74.0 - 26.0 
Georgia g 165 11 45 44 183 71.0 = 29.0 
Alabama : 5 22 35 43 21 74.0 - 2620 
Southeast 3__ 1,401 ll Al! 22 1,307 5502 = 44 8 
Mississippi t - - - - 18 90.0 - 10.0 
Arkansas : 66 12 68 20 39 50.0 = 50.0 
Delta States 3 66 12 68 20 57 62.0 - 38.0 
Oklahoma aS 607 70 28 2 5,910 91.0 = 9.0 
Texas Bisbee 82 18 4 5,350 93.0 = 7.0 
Oklahoma-Texas ;_ 9,501 75 24 1 11,260 92.0 - 8.0 
Montana : 4,249 55 40 5 Soty 85.0 2.0 13.0 
Idaho CH abpiliess) 40 57 3 1,102 69.0 1.0 30.0 
Wyoming 3 257 32 60 8 232 6520 220 3320 
Colorado a) e278 44 41 15 1,483 70.0 1.0 29.0 
New Mexico 2 2ceees/ 60, «5/15 15/5 297 90.0 sil 929 
Arizona 3 50 93 7 4/ 24 95.0 - 5.0 
Utah 3 293 4l 56 3 279 55.0 - 45.0 
Nevada 3 22 63 24 13 20 92.0 ~ BAC 
Mountain fi AByY~AL 50 44 6 7,214 1729 1.5 20.6 
Washington 8 2oZsH/ 83 14 3 2,524 92.8 02 7.0 
Oregon : 1,068 78 21 1 921 93 2 8 6.0 
California 3 850 95 4 it 563 98.4 25 1.0 
Pacific 4 ao 84 14 2 4,008 OB yeNli o4 509 


United States : 
1/ No information obtained. 2/ No reports received from crop correspondents. Estimates 
based largely on reports supplied in adjacent or nearby States. 3/ Average for States 
reporting. 4/ Less than one-half of 1 percent. 5/ Figures revised from those originally 
published in "Farm Labor Report," July 1939. 
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Oats for Grain 


With a record yield of 36.6 bushels per harvested acre, and with a 
hervested acreage only about @ percent below the record af 1921, the 1945 
eat crop of 1,536 million bushels was cur largest to date. The introduction 
of new high-yielding varieties has placed cats in an improved competitive 
position with other crops. Both acreage and production have increased, — 
especially in the Great Plains, the Delta States, and the Seutheastern 
States, 2 


Fer the comtry as a whole, the combine method has not made great 
headway in the harvesting of cats. More than 6] percent of the 1945 acre- 
age was threshed with stationary threshers or was cut and fed wmthreshed 
(table 3). Cutting ripe oats and feeding them unthreshed is dome fairly 
extensively in the Delta States, the Southeastern States, some Northeastern 
States, and in local areas in the Western States. Little of this is done 
in the Corn Belt, the Lake States, and the Great Plains where most of the 
oat crop is growm. 


About 38 percent of the 1945 acreage of oats was harvested with 
cesibines, while in 1938 caly 10 percent of the acreage was combined. In 
that year cnly 9 States reported harvesting 20 percent or more of the 
oats harvested for grain with combines; in 1945, in 16 States, more than 
half the acreage was combined. In most areas, oat strew fer feed and 
for bedding is preferred to the straw of other amall grains. When the 
straw is saved, the combine and the binder-thresher use about the same 
labor. Oats often ripen less evenly and are more subject to stem 
breakage after ripening than most other major amall-grain crops and some 
varieties are likely to shatter considerably if left standing wtil fully 
ripe. Also new rust-resistant varieties of oats often ripen the grain 
while the straw is partially green. These factors influence the method 
ef harvesting and are partly responsible for the low percentage harvested 
as standing grain with the cambine. 


Almost one-third of the acreage of cate harvested withcombines was 
windrow-combined, whereas only about 10 percent of the wheat acreage har- 
vested with combines was froa the windrow. Combining from the windrow 
was most important in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Illinois, It was fairly important in Nebraske, Indiana, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. It was reported on a amall scale in sase other States. No infor- 
mation was obtained fraa crop correspondents in the Southern States concern- 
ing combining from the windrow but it is believed that little if any ie 
done there. More than 65 percent of the 1945 harvested acreage of oats 
in the Lake States, the Great Plains, the Northeastern States, and the 
Appalachian States was threshed with stationary threshere or cut and fed 
unthreshed. In most counties of Califernia and in some counties in 
Oregon, Texas, and in the Corn Belt States, 90 percent or more of the 1945 
eat crop was combined (fig. 3). 


= 9 = 
Table 3.- Oates harvested by specified methods by States and State groups, 1938 and 1945 


$ : Percentage of 1930 : : Percentage «ef 1985 acreage 
; Acres ; acreage that was: 3 tree : that was: 
; her , : : Har- : oe : Combined ?Threshed with 
State , Vested, com : Har- :vested : i a; 3 : stationary 
: fOr ; naned : vested:by all: ‘7 : As  ¢: From : thresher 
, re t : with : other : oe tetanding:windrowror cut and 
ry 2 tbinders:methods: 2 grain 3 : fed 
$ 1938 t $ 3 3 1945 3 3 tunthreshed 
: 1,000 1,000 
: acres Percent Percent Percent acres Percent Percent Percent 
Hew England = (174 aly az Ty 1370s «2.9 -l 78.0 
New York 3 798 5 # 9 663 30.0 .2 69.8 
New Jersey : h6 18 70 12 ko TT.0 2 22.8 
Pennsylvania 3 5 30.0 69.8 
Delaware 2 - 60.0 - 40.0 
land : 92 6 0 2 80,8 
Northeast t BE RS SS eee ae 
Chio 3 ‘ at 52.0 0 30.0 
ana $ 2 0 0 33.0 
Illinois 3 1 0 0 33.0 
Iowa 2 1 0 0 60.0 
Missouri : fy) 0 68 
Corn Belt 3 2 1 2 
Michigan a 2 50.0 2 
Wisconsin : 2,455 3 95 2 2,987 13.0 1.0 86.0 
Minnesota 3 00 1 2,0 17,0 81.0 
Lake States 3 AE 12 
South Dakeota : 1,564 2 96 2 3,497 4.0 24.0 72.0 
Nebraska : 1,797 6 92 2 2,439 19.0 6.0 75.0 
Kansas ale 18 80 2 47.0 2,0 1,0 
Great Plaing 3 222 13.0 20,2 
West Virginia $ 2 35 3 T2 2.0 0 
Kentucky 3 70 3 62 35 88 15.0 - 85.0 
Tennessee 3 1 oh ok 0.0 ~ 0,0 
Appalachian 3 241 1 21 - 
Virginia 2 105 0 3 142 14.0 - 0 
North Carolina 3 oho 12 hh kh 375 4h .O - 56.0 
South Carolina t 491 7 53 ko 714 35.0 = 65.0 
Georgia 2 hho 7 41 52 695 38.0 - 62.0 
Florida 3 10 1/ 1 a/ 45 = 552.0 - 48.0 
Alabema 2 10 2 42.0 - 58.0 
Southeast Fy : 45 = b 
Mississippi 3 ° te 6.0 - 34.0 
Louisiana t 57 26 22 52 131 60.0 ~ 40.0 
Arkansas t 218 4 hl Ob ) - 65,0 
Delta States 3 af2 13 32 25 a3 af - bee 
Oklahoma : 1,463 10 | 32.0 2 Mile 
Texas :__ 1,618 18 o , iB eae? - 45,0 
Oklahoma-Texas 3: 3, 1 * 2,941 A ol 53.2 
Montana 3 10 ‘1 9 323 0 3.0 53.0 
Idaho 3 149 25 73 2 171 54.0 1.0 45.0 
Wyoning 3 12h if 80 13 164 35.0 Ye) 61.0 
Colorado : 163 7 86 7 220 25.0 1.0 74.0 
New Mexico : 30 15 74 11 43 40.0 - 60.0 
Arizona z 7 22 78 - 12 65.0 - 35.0 
Utah 3 37 6 gk - 50 33.0 - 67.0 
Nevada 2 h if - 80.0 - 20,0 
Mountain 2 612 12 j 992 39.9 2.0 3.1 
on 3 ahi 37 61 2 273 75.0 5.0 20.0 
California : a i 83.0 () 0.0 
Pacific : [301 3.2) 58 : 4 6 : 
United States 3 5 ; 26.4 0 6 


No information obtained. 
Average 6f reporting States. 
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Barley 


The acreage of barley harvested in 1945 was the smallest since 1937, 
and about 17 percent below the 1935-44 average. The yield per harvested acre, 
however, was about the same as the high yields of 1941 and 1942 and the produc- 
tion was only about 8 percent below average. In recent years the reduction in 
barley acreage has been most pronounced in the Corn Belt, the Lake States, and 
in Nebraska and Kansas, but increases were reported in North Dakota and in 
most of the Mountain and Pacific Coast States (table 4). North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and California, the three leading barley—producing States, accounted 
for about two-thirds of the harvested acreage in 1945 but, owing to the 
relatively low yields in North Dakota and South Dakota, they contributed less 
than half of the total barley production in the United States. 


About 64 percent of the 1945 crop was harvested with combines. About 
48 percmt was combined as standing grain and about 16 percent was combined from 
the windrow. In North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota, where spring barley 
is grown, combining from the windrow took the lead. In North Dakota a larger 
percentage of the barley acreage was combined from the windrow than was true of 
oats or wheat; in South Dakota the percentage was larger than for wheat but 
Slightly smaller than for oats. The principal reasons for the relatively high 
percentage in these States is the heavy concentration in areas where windrow 
combining of small grains is generally followed and the tendency of some 
varieties of barley to shatter badly if left standing until fully ripe. 


In -Ohio and most of the Northeastern States a somewhat higher percentage 
of the barley acreage was combined than any other of the small grains. 


In about one-third of the States, 50 percent or more of the barley was 
threshed with stationary threshers or cut and fed unthreshed. 


Rye 


Rye acreage has decreased 80 sharply in recent years that the 1.9 mil- 
lion acres harvested in 1945 was about 45 percent below the 1935-44 average, 
and except for 1946, was the smallest harvested acreage in more than 60 years. 
The 1945 yield per harvested acre ws slightly above the 1935-44 average 
yield but the production of nearly 24 million bushels was about 43 percent be- 
low the average production of 1935-44. 


Although some rye is harvested for grain in 35 States, about half of 
the 1945 harvested acreage was in 5 States--Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. For the country as a whole about 41 percent 
of the acreage was combined as standing grain and 9 percent was cambined from 
the windrow. About 50 percent was threshed with stationary threshers (table 5). 


In Oklahoma = Texas, and the Pacific Coast States 80 percent or more of 
the acreage was harvested with combines. The percentage of rye so harvested 
in the Corn Belt was above the United States average, 


In the Great Plains States only abot half the acreage was harvested 
with combines and more than 75 percent in the Lake States was threshed with 
stationary threshers. Most of the acreage combined from the windrow was in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
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Table 4.- Barley harvested by specified methods, by States and State groups, 1945 crop 


2 Total acres harvested & Percentage of 1945 acreage 
3 3 that was: 
3 3 3 3__ Combined  Threshed with 
State 3 3 3 sells g 3s stationary 
s 1935-39 : 1940-44 <: jo45 ‘standing: From : thresher or 
2 average : average : 2 grain swindrow: cut and fed 
g 2 i 5 3 s_unthreshed 
: 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres Percent Percent Percent 
New England : 10 9 6 1/8320 t=— 1/ 68.0 
New York 3 146 110 NO2H I/F 56.800 lacey 450 
New Jersey 8 3 8 8 94.9 ol 5.0 
Pennsylvania 3 U2 ine 131 102 3928 © oa 60.0 
Delaware 3 1 / 10 77-8 o2 22.0 
Maryland 3 43 76 65 29 9 od 70.0 
Northeast 8 275 341 293 46.1 of 55.07 
Ohio g 20 40 23 80.6 1.0 19.0 
Indiana 3 24 68 44 70.0 1.0 29-0 
Tllinois g 109 109 3H 74.0 5-0 21.0 
Towa 3 465 185 3) 1/3560), 2/1520), 37/5020 
Missouri 3 123 152 66 43.0 1.0 56.0 
Corn Belt 3 741 554 167 60.8 2.0 3762 
Michigan g 196 185 118 1/ 52.0 1/ 2.0 1/ 46.0 
Wisconsin : 830 445 90 14.0 2.0 84.0 
Minnesota tere 1,432 447 1.0 2720 7220 
lake States ses OL 2,062 655 12.0 19.0 69.0 
North Dakota 3 1,404 2,218 2,284 10.0 45.0 45.0 
South Dakota s 1,411 1,916 1,299 11.0 29.0 60.0 
Nebraska 8 745 1,520 610 45.0 320 5200 
Kansas 8 392 1,127 383 78.2 18 20.0 
Great Plains . si005)952 lus: 06), 79) mu mend 7 OMMNNNEN 20/7 nln Ihe BNE’ g | 
West Virginia : 6 n 9 5.0 = 95.0 
Kentucky 3 29 93 55 37.0 = 63.0 
Tennessee 8 38 92 98 56.0 = 44.9 
- Appalachian 3 73 196 162 46.8 = 5362 
Virginia 3 52 77 68 26.0 = 74.0 
North Carolina 3 11 36 40 71.0 — 29.0 
South Carolina 8 4 10 21 67.0 -- 33.0 
Georgia 3 = 8 9 61.0 = 39.0 
Southeast 3 67 134 140 48.0 = 5220 
Mississippi 8 =— 4 6 90.0 -- 10.0 
Arkansas _ 8 8 10 ) 30.0 = 70.0 
Delta States 3 8 14 15 54.0 = 46.0 
Oklahoma 3 209 430 185 85.0 od 15.0 
Texas 8 136 301 248 88.0 = 12.0 
Oklahoma-Texas 3; 345 ERY 433 86.7 = 13.3 
Montana 3 124 380 672 77.0 4.0 19.0 
Idaho 8 152 337 307 69.5 i) 30.0 
Wyoming 8 64 101 124 56.0 3.0 41.0 
Colorado 3 409 638 791 61.0 2.0 37 0 
New Mexico 3 10 25 34 63.0 2.0 3520 
Arizona 3 30 53 78 89.7 Pr) 10.0 
Uteh 8 76 135 130 47.8 o2 5220 
Nevada 3 10 21 20 82.0 = 18.0 
Mountain 3 875 1,690 2,156 6704 205 3003 
Washington 3 69 229 125 79.9 el 20.0 
Oregon ry 137 250 257 92.5 05 7.0 
California sees. 1,302 1,486 97.0 2.0 1.0 
Pacific eee 37.9) 1,781 1,868 9502 1.7 Zel 
3 


14,284 10,465 47.9 15.7 5604 


United States 3 10,816 
1/ No reports received from crop correspondents. Estimates based largely on reports 


supplied in adjacent or nearby States. 
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Table 5.— Rye harvested by specified methods, by States and State groups, 1945 crop ]/ 


: Total acres harvested $ Percentage of 1945 acreage 
3 : that was: 
$ : 2 $ Combined : Threshed with 
State s 1985-39 <: 1940-44 : : As $ : stationary 
: average : average * 1945 :standing: From : thresher or 
: 3 3 ¢ grain :swindrow: cut and fed 
2 : Sic Wew ter a Se Unb resheds ee 
$1,000 acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres Percent Percent Percent 
3 
New York 3 22 18 10 44.8 on 55.0 
New Jersey : 19 15 3 79.9 el 20.0 
Pennsylvania : 7§ $4 41 29.8 ok 70.0 
Delaware 3 7 Rr 19 66.8 ae $35.0 
Maryland 3 16 19 20 49.8 2& 50,0 
Northeast $ 3 8 05 48,2 4 51,6 
Ohio 3 58 73 rH 59.8 ae 40.0 
Indiana 3 139 118 70 70.0 1.0 29.0 
Tllinois r] 100 58 47 69.0 1a) 30.0 
Iowa 3 120 19 a5 36.0 7.0 57.0 
Missouri 3 53 43 41 47.0 1,0 52,0 
Corn Belt $ 470 511 196 61,7 a2 37.) 
Michigan t 139 va 56 49.0 1.0 50.0 
Wisconsin 3 282 13% 95 12.0 1.0 87.0 
Minnesota $ 484 2 07 3,0 14.0 83.0 
Lake States 3 905 420 258 1625 6.4 717.5 
North Dakota : 762 624 115 ib YAS) 42.0 47.0 
South Dakota 2 549 582 290 16.0 32.0 52.0 
Nebraska $ 379 370 3561 41.0 ee0 S760 
Kansas : 66 99 81 79.0 1,0 20,0 an 
Great Plains 401756 1,675 847 32,0 17.6 50.4 
West Virginia $ 9 4 4 3.0 — 97.0 
Kentucky 3 14 23 40 33.0 = 67.0 
Tennessee $ 38 4] 34 35.0 = 65,0 
Appalachian $ 6 68 78 323 = 67,7 
Virginia 3 44 42 36 30.0 -- 70.0 
North Carolina $ 58 42 31 53.0 — 47.0 
South Carolina : 14 25 16 55.0 - 45.0 
Georgia 3 21 22 10 60,0 = 40,0 
Southeast $ 37 ST 93 45,2 = 54. 
Oklahoma t 56 T3r 74 82 .0 — 18.0 
Texas $ 8 22 21 83.0 _ 17.0 
Oklahoma-Texas +: 64 153 95 82 2 -— 17,8 
Montana 3 39 39 a4) E08 3510) 25.0 
Idaho 3 Y/ 7 5 64.0 1.0 35.0 
Wyoming : 18 21 8 66.0 1.0 33.0 
Colorado 3 39 87 80 70.0 1.0 29.0 
New Mexico ¢ 3 12 5 62.0 4.0 34.0 
Utah t 6 10 39.7 3 60.0 
Mountain : 109 172 125 67.2 1,2 UALS 
Washington 3 16 25 75 67.0 oe 32.8 
Oregon $ 34 38 33 80.0 05 19.5 
California 3 8 10 13 95.0 Ab 4.5 
Pacific $ 58 les 61 80,0 24 19.6 
United States 3 3,699 pall 1,856 41,0 9,2 49,8 


1/ Reports received from crop correspondents in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, Estimates in other areas based largely on harvest 
practices for other emall grains for which reports were received, 


Sane 
Flaxseed 


The outbreak of World War II reduced our imports of vegetable oils. 
This brought a great expansion in the acreage of flaxseed and other oil- 
producing crops. Both acreage and production of flaxseod in 1945 were the 
fourth largest of record, being exceeded only in 1902, 1942, and 1943. 
Although in 1945 both acreage and production were more than 40 percent 
above their 1955-44 averages, they were somewhat below the 1940-44 averages 
which were influenced by the large crops of 1942 and 1943. 


Although flaxseed acreage was estimated in 1945 in 16 States, 4 
States, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana had about 90 per-— 
-cent of the harvested acreage and more than 85 percent of the production. 
For the country as a whole, 62 percent of the crop was threshed with combine 
harvester-threshers. As the bulk of the flaxseed is grow in parts of the 
Northern Great Plains and the Red River Yalley, where combining from the 
windrow is relatively important, a higher proportion of the acreage of flax- 
seed was windrow-combined than. was the case for any other small grain 
(table 6). Then, too flax is more subject to weed infestation than are 
other small grains. 


Table 6.- Flaxseed harvested by specified methods, by States, 1945 crop 


3 Teeresueciacnesni/. + Percentage of 1945 acreage 
$ 3 that was 

State 3 3 3 sCombined*, ? Threshed 
: 1985-39 : 1940-44: y945 ee ore 
2 average * average ? _  2gtanding® sstationary 
man 2 2 2 perein swindrow $ shers 


Thousands Thogands Thousands Per cent Percent Percent 


eo ve 


Towa 0) 237 75 15.0 53.0 34.0 
Minnesota z 709 1,412 1, 067 4.0 30.9 66.0 
North Dakota : 418 1,119 1,525 35.0 36.0 29.0 
South Dakota g 98 346 441 7.0 47.9 46.9 
Kansas 3 61 191 122 «27 7820 2/1020) 2/0 
Texas 3 — 26 63 2/ 98.0 — 2/ 2.0 
Montana By Ak 270 $20 2/76.0 2/13.0 2/11.0 
Arizona elit) 17 17 87.0 13.0 — 

California 3 55 198 113 70.0 29.0 1.0 
All other States s 36 B9 42 2/47.0 2/11.0 2/ 42.0 
United States : 1,451 3,904 3,785 29.8 32.0 38.2 


1/ Does not include acreage of flax growm for fiber. 


2/ No reports received from crop correspondents. Estimates based largely on 
reports supplied in adjacent or nearby States. 


ee 
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Buckwheat 


Acreage and production of bickwheat nave been declining for years. 
The 409 thousand acres of buckwheat harvested in 1945 was only about half 
as large as the acreage usually harvested around 1920 and slightly below 
the average of 1935-44. 


Although in 1945 the acreage of buckwheat was estimated in 20 States, 
Pennsylvania and New York together had more than half of the harvested 
acreage and production. Farmers who grow buckwheat usually have only a few 
acres and the fields are rather hilly, so stationary threshers are still 
mich used. Almost two-thirds of the 1945 acreage was threshed with them. 
Only about a third was combined, and that mostly as standing grain (table 7). 
A smaller percentage of the mckwheat acreage was combined than of any other 
small-grain crop. 


Table 7.- Acreage of tuckwheat harvested by specified methods, by 
: States, and State groups, 1945 crop ]/ 


3 Hervested acres sPercentage of 1945 acreage 
2 $ that was 
State : $ 2 :Combined: ¢ Threshed 
2 1935-39 * 1940-44 * 1945 + as ee with 
: average * average * sstanding: 47M sstationary 
3 ae . ; : grain :Windrow ; threshers 
sThousands Thousands Thousands Percent Percent Percent 
New York 3 138 138 98 43.0 ae 56.8 
Pennsylvania 3 130 124 109 29.0 ol 70.9 
All other Northeast 3 
States $ 8 5 18.9 81.0 
Northeast 3 286 276 220 34.6 Ave 6542 
$ 
Michigan 2 25 30 25 65.0 eat 34.9 
Wisconsin 3 13 17 19 15.0 mie 84.9 
Minnesota 3 15 34 45 2.0 8.0 90,0 
lake States 3 53 81 89 22.5 4.1 75.4 
Corn Belt $ 42 35 60 53.2 o4 46 4 
$ 
Great Plains 3 10 6 ela Sal 43.2 §1.1 
$ 
Appalachian 3 21 16 19 4.6 _ 95.4 
3 
Southeast 3 1s ilej 10 4.0 ~ 96.0 
United States $ 425 425 409 31.8 262 66.0 


/ Reports received from crop correspondents in New York and Michigan. 
Estimates in other areas based largely on harvest practices for other small 
grains for which reports were received. 
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Rice 


Expansion in rice acreage has been rather pronounced, The 1945 
harvested acreage was about 28 percent above the 1935-44 average, and 
only 5 percent below the record high of 1946. The yield per acre in 
1945 was slightly below average, but the crop of more than 68 midiion 
bushels was the largest thus far produced. 


Information obtained from rice specialists in rice—producing 
States and from published State reports show that, about 42 percent of 
the 1945 acreage was combined, mostly as standing grein. In 
California, where combines have long been used for harvesting rice, 
about 97 percent of the acreage was combined, with an estimated one- 
fourth combined from the windrow. In the humid Eastern rice areas 
combines made little headway until mechanical dryers were installed, 
but an estimted 60 percent of the Texas acreage, 23 percent-of the 
Louisiana acreage, and 10 percent of the Arkansas acreage was 
harvested with combines in 1945 (table 8). 


Before mechanical dryers were developed much of the rice 
harvested with the combine was from the windrow, as rice combined as 
standing grain usually had too mch moisture for successful storing. 
Mechanical dryers are also used for some rice threshed with stationary 
threshers. Combines especially designed for operating in rice fields 
together with the mechanical dryers, have furthered the combining of 
rice, Mechanical dryers have contributed to a marked improvement in 
the milling qality of rice. "Sun checking” is greatly reduced and 
this means higher mill yields of unbroken or head rice. The new com- 
bines are of the track type, are self-propelled, and can be operated 
to better advantage than standard pull—type combines in the rice 
fields which have “wet spots" and sometimes water-logged areas. 


It was estimated that in 1945 mechanical dryers were used on 
about 24 percent of the Louisiana rice crop, about 75 percent of the 
California crop, and about 60 percent of the Texas crop. No estimate 
was obtained for Arkansas but it is believed that about the same 
percentage of the crop was dried as was harvested with the combine. 


In 1945, statimary threshers were used to thresh about 58 per= 
cent of the total rice crop, with this method accounting for about 
5 percent of the crop in California, 40 percent in Texas, 77 percent 
in Louisiana, and 90 percent in Arkansas. As combines and mechancial 
dryers are increasing, especially in the humid rice areas, it is 
believed that the proportion of the crop combined was considerably © 
larger in 1946 than in 1945. 
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Table 8.— Rice harvested by specified methods, by States, 1945 crop 


*p, a 
Wen tarvonted ’ ercentage of 1945 acreage 


3 
F : that was 
3 : 8 ’Combin ed? *Threshed 
Mick ; 1955-89 + 1940-44 : ionga * Wenbiiede? adth 
¢ average ; average ¢; 1945 *standing* from % station- 
P 3 8 * grain ‘Windrow: ary 
a 8 ieee. 
sThousands Thousands Thousands Percent Percent Percent 
3 
Arkansas g 169 288 281 10.0 oe 90.0 
g 
Louisiana g 477 589 583 j/ 23.0 om l/ 77.0 
$ 
Texas g 234 349 400 60.0 oe 40.0 
California $ 23 188 230 72.0 25.0 3.0 
3 
{as 
* | 
United States <s 1,008 1,334 1,494 $8.0 59 58.1 
3 


g 
1/ Adapted from the Augist 1945 issue of the Lomisiana Rural Economist. 


Custom Harvest Rates 


Farmers have used custom machines and cooperatively omed machines for 
the small-grain harvest for many years. Before combines were adopted 
extensively, most of the threshing of small grain was done by custom threshers 
or by machines owmmed by groups of farmers. Few farmers had enough acres of 
small grain to warrant oming a separator-thresher. 


Now many farmers own and operate the combines that harvest their crops 
and they often harvest small grains for their neighbors. 


With stationary thresher, custom rates are influenced by such factors 
as the proportion of the threshing crew fumished by the thresherman, the 
volume of production per farm, and the general wage level. In most instances, 
farmers deliver their unthreshed grain to the thresher and move the threshed 
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grain to farm storage or to market. The thresherman usually furnishes only 
the crew needed to operate the thresher-separator and power unit. In some 
localities the thresherman may furnish the workers and teams to bring the 
grain to the thresher but even then the farmer usually takes the grain 
away after it is threshed. ; 


Custom harvest rates for threshing are usually m a per bushel basis 
and custom combine rates om a per acre basis, but in some areas—especially 
in the Southeastern States, the Appalachian States, and the Delta States— 
often a share of the crop is paid for threshing or for combining. In 
instances in which a share of the crop was paid, the money equivalent was 
calculated and used in this report. Where small acreages are threshed with 
stationary threshers, a specified fee per "set" is often charged in 
addition to the per bushel rate. When low-yielding grain is combined, more 
acres can usually be covered each day than when the yield is high; so to 
equalize somewhat the returns per hour cf machime use, a custom operator 
may charge a "flat" fee per acre for a specified minimum yield, plus an ad=- 
ditional charge per bushel for higher yields... 


Along with the marked increase in the general level of farm costs 
there has been a marked increase in custom rates for harvesting small 
grain. Custom rates for canbining wheat in 1945, for the entire country, 
averaged more than 90 percent above the 1938 rates, with the largest in- 
creases reported for the Pacific Coast and Mountain States. For oats, 
the increase in custom combine rates from 1938 to 1945 averaged only about 
56 percent (table 9); the bulk of this crop is grow in the Corn Belt and 
in the lake States where relatively small increases in custam rates were 
reported. 


In most sections the per acre custom combine rate was slightly 
higher for wheat than for cats, in both 1938 and 1945. The increase in 
custom rates for threshing oats, from 1938 to 1945, averaged about 33 per— 
cent. Many threshing machines in the important oat=-producing States are 
omed cooperatively by farmers; in such cases, the fee charged for thresh- 
ing largely reflects expenses other than laber of operating the threshing 
machines. 


In many localities the thresherman furnishes practically the entire 
threshing crew and this is reflected in the high custom-threshing rates of 
North Dakota, Texas and some other States. 


The cost of new machines and parts increased from 1938 to 1945. 
The increase, however, was less than the increase in wage rates. The 
rates per bushel far threshing oats in both 1938 and 1945, were below the 
average of the country in the Com Belt and Lake States. There the 
yields of oats are large and the acreage per farm is above the average of 
the country. Threshing rates for oats, in 1938 and 1945, were generally 
above average in the Southern States where per acre yields of cats are 
low and where the acreage per farm is below average. 
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1/ No information obtained. 
/ Average for States reporting. 
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UTILIZATION OF STRAW 


The estimates in this report, which relate to total production of 
straw if cut at ground level and the quantity of recoverable straw, should be 
considered only as fairly close approximations. The ratio of production of 
straw to grain is knom to vary somewhat from year to year. It is influenced 
principally by weather and by damage from disease and insects. Also for a 
given small-grain crop, the straw-grain ratio varies with the different ; 
varieties, The straw-grain ratios of this report represent approximately 
average straw-grain ratios for the different grain crops and are based chiefly 
on experimental data supplied by specialists of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 


The proportion of the total production of straw that is recoverable 
for farm uses—as for bedding,feed or for sale—-depends largely upon the height 
at which the crop is cut and the method of threshing. With binders, reapers, 
cradles, and mowers, farmers usually cut their grain at a lower level than is 
done with windrowers or combines. The stationary threshers lose practically 
no straw, but when cambines are used, the chaff, short straw, and long straw 
are usually 80 scattered over the stubble and ground surface that only the 
long straw can be readily collected. 


The straw-grain ratios for the different small grains and for the 
specified harvest methods are shown in table 10. For small grains threshed 
with stationary threshers or cut and fed unthreshed it was assumed that 
80 percent of the total straw produced, if cut at the ground level, was cut 
and recoverable. 


Table 10.— Estimated production of straw per 1,000 bushels of grain harvested 


sTotal straw: Straw cut me s Straw recoverable if 
Small-— yield if :Harvested: sCombineds: Harvested: 2Combined 


grain : cut at <: with :<Windrows as ¢ with <:Windrow: as 
crop * ground : binders Hig) esi Meee binders :combined:standing 
: level $ i 


s Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Wheat 2 70.0 56.0 49.0 42.0 56.0 5425 29 4 
Oats ¢ 26.0 OAS) 18.2 15.6 20.8 12.7 10.9 
Barley : 35.4 24.8 22.0 18.8 24.8 15 .4 13.2 
Rye se) 87/65 70.0 61.3 52 65 70.0 42.9 36.8 
Flax 2 .. 84.0 67.2 58.8 50.4 67.2 41.2 35 03 
Buckwheat: 40.0 32.0 28.0 24.0 32.0 19.6 16.8 
Rice A BSS) 27.0 23.7 20.3 27.0 16.6 14.2 


1/ For the small acreage that was cut with headers, reapers, cradles, scythes, 
mowers, etc., it was estimated that the quantity of straw cut and recoverable 
was the same as when binders were used. These estimates are based largely on 
information obtained from specialists of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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With the windrow-combine method it was estimated that 70 percent of the 
total production of straw, if cut at ground level, was cut and only 49 percent 
was recoverable. For small-grain crops combined as standing grain it was 
estimated that 60 percent of the total straw was cut and 42 percent was 
recoverable. 


Small-grain straw is an important crop residue. In tonnage it is the 
largest residue of any crop. The value of straw varies greatly in different 
parts of the country. In areas where there are many livestock and the 
animals are housed during the winter, straw has long been considered a 
valuable byproduct. In the Great Plains and Western small-grain areas, the 
production of straw is large in relation to needs am is usually of little 
value, so ordinarily only a little of it is stacked or stored. Straw is bulky, 
and the expense of baling and transportation usually prevents extensive move— 
ment from surplus to deficit areas, or to distant industrial plants. 


For centuries straw has bem™m important in some foreign countries. It 
has been used in brickmaking, as a roofing material, for fuel, for making 
wearing apparel, for producing many household items, as a substitute for 
twine, and for feeding and bedding livestock. Industrial utilization in 
foreign countries, especially as a substitute for pulpwood, has increased 
greatly of late. In the United States there has been a marked expansion in 
the use of processed straw, especially for making strawboard, cigarette 
papers, and high-quality writing paper. Considerable quantities of non- 
processed straw are used as material for packing and for use in highway 
construction. 


Productim of small-grain crops in 1945 was generally at a high level 
and straw production was correspondingly large. Total production of small- 
grain straw in 1945 was about 26 percent above average with an estimated 
production of about 134.5 millim tons, compared with the 1935-44 average of 
about 106.5 million tons {table 11). 


Of the total straw produced in 1945 it was estimated that about 
43 percent was non-recoverable straw (including stubble, and short straw 
and chaff) remaining in fields where the grain is harvested with combines. 
Most of the non-recoverable straw is returned to the soil where it supplies 
humus and plant food. Of the total small-grain straw, it was estimated 
that about 57 percent or about 76 million tons was recoverable or could 
have been readily collected for farm use or for sale. Of the recoverable 
straw, it was estimated that about 9 million tons were baled, about 25 mil- 
lion tons were used or sold as loose straw, and about 42 million tons were 
left in the fields or otherwise not utilized. In the Northeastern States 
a high proportion of the recoverable straw was utilized, as was the case 
in the Lake States and Appalachian States. A higher proportion of the 
recoverable straw was baled in the Corn Belt States than in other State 
yroups. In Oklahoma and Texas, in the Great Plains States, and in some 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, only a little straw was baled and the 
utilization of recoverable straw was much below other areas. 
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Table li.- Estimated production end utilization of amall-grain straw i/ 


: Estimated yearly average : Straw 8 Percentage of 
3 atraw production B produstion in $ recoverable straw in 
2__if cut et ground level _? 1945 that was: 3 i that was3 
3 3 3 3 Left in 3 Reveyer= ¢ 3 3 Left in 
State 5 : 3 s field aa 3: able for : Used : Used : field 
3 3 $ $ etubble, $ wse on 3 foe) $ on $ or 
8 1935-39 3 1g40-kh 3 3945 : end chaff 3: farm or ¢ farms or : farms er : other 
: $ $ : and short : for 3 gold as :; gold as 3: wise 
$ $ $ $ straw from: sale ¢ baled 3: leose $ not - 
pa aes $ H 8 :__combines 2/2 3/ 3_straw 3 8 
New Engiand 
New Yoric 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delgware 
Maryland. 
Hortheast 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Tliineis 
Lowe, 


Misscurt 
Corn Beit 


Michigan - 
Wigconsin : 
Mitmeaota sk 
Lake States 3. 
Worth Dakota : 
South Dakota $ 
Nebreska 3 
Kansas : 
Great Plains 3 
Weat Virginia 3 
Kentucky g 
Temneseee 3 
Appalachian 3 11.0 
Virginia 3 6 
North Carolina : 9 
South Carolina q 1 
Georgia 8 1 
Florida 3 9 
Alabama 3 ; 54 
Southeast 8 
Mississippi 2 6 262 18 6 12 25.7 3 
Arkansas : ATT 622 693 190 503 4.6 18.9 76.5 
Lovieiana si ee 803 ae 264 ee) sof 35.0 40.7 
Delta States Bivaal 1 i L 5 A e 
Oklahoma 3 pal 5,019 5,890 Sip 2, 2.0 12. ie 
foxas 3 ios a3 re 2c a 2.8 =e fe 
Oklshoma-Texas 3 (0) 11,131 ele als ys of 
Montana $ 2,01 5,955 3093 2553 2,355 op) 21.0 798.5 
Tdsho : 2,173 2,407 2,891 1,333 1,558” 4.0 35.8 60.2 
Wyoning sngoL 467 563 237 326 1.5 47.9 50.6 
Colorado 2 1,343 2,359 3,565 1,615 1,950 3.8 40.7 55.5 
New Mexico 3 186 ahh 12h 120 oT 25.0 73.3 
Arizona g 112 139 172 93 19 3.8 12.7 83.5 
Utah G 535 688 The 293 hho 9.8 53.2 37.9 
Neveda 3 yh 68 66 8 3 3.3 23.3 Tae 
Mowmtain : oe 12,249 “ad 2 = 2007 §.0 oped sf 
Washington : 3,669 9413 O45 2,53 2,111 Sloe 14.0 2. 
Oregon s 1,739 2,037 2, Oy 1,123 gel 5.3 14.8 79.9. 
California ¢__2,799 22036 3,002 1,706 1,295 Lg eu Seed 
Pacific t 2,207 9,2 9,690 52363 2327 A il, 3. 
United States: 95.543 117,463 134,518 58,112 76,406 11.6 33.5 54.9 


i/ Includes wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, buckwheat, and rice. 

2/ Includes straw left as stubble, and chaff and straw too short to recover by raking fields where 
grain was combined. 

3/ Includes Chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers. 
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Wheat Straw 


Wheat straw is the chief small-grein straw, amounting to about 
78 million tons or 58 percent of the total straw produced in 1945.. A 
higher proportim of the wheat crep was combine-harvested than was thy 
case of any other small grain, ani recoverable wheat straw was estizated 
at only 52 percent of the total recoverable straw for all amall-grain 
crops. Production of wheat straw in 1945 was high, reflecting the large 
wheat crop, and was ostimated at about 31 percent above the 1935-44 
average (teble 12). Of the total wheat straw only about 40 million tons, 
er about 51 percent, was estimated as recoverable. About 9 percent of 
the recoverable stray was used or sold as baled straw, 19 percent was 
used cr sold as loose stray, and 72 percent was left in field or other- 
Wise not utilized, 


In most counties of the Northeast States, the Eastern Corn Belt, 
the Lake States, and in Virginia and West Virginia, a high proportion 
of the wheat straw is utilized, either for bedding, for feed on farms 
wheres grown or gold. But little wheat straw is used for these purposes 
in the important wheat producing counties of the Great Plains, Oklahoma- 
Texas, the Mountain States or the Pacific Coast States. For other infor- 
mation regeriing county utilization of wheat straw see figure 4. 


Baling of wheat straw was relatively more important in the Corn 
Belt where more than halt of the straw used om farms or sold was baled, 
In the Northeastern States and the Appalachian States, baling of straw 
wags above overage. In most States west of the Mississippi River only 
& emall proportion was baled. Trade sources indicate that about 700,000 
tena of baled wheat straw is usually bought each year by the manufacturers 
of strawboard and the Corn Belt States account for about two-thirds of 
this smout. Definite figures are not available, but it is believed 
there has been a decided increase in recent years in the baling of wheat 
straw, The combine method is now important in practically all wheat areas, 
and vhen the crop is combine~-harvested the windrow pick-up baler can 
generally be used satisfactorily for saving the straw. In Tdiana about 
60 percent of the wheat straw baled in 1945 was handled with windrow pick- 
up balers, according to reports from crop correspondents, 


Oat Straw 


Oat straw production was second to wheat straw in tonnage. In 1945 
it amounted to 30 percent of total straw production ani 35 percent of the 
recoverable straw from all emali-grain crops. Oat straw production in 
1945 was large reflecting the record oat crop, and was about 36 percent 
above the 1935-44 average (table 13). 


Of the oat straw produced in 1945 about 40 million tons, or about 
two-thirds was recoverable. The remainder was left in fields in the form 
of stubble and short straw, and chaff from grain harvested by combines, 
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Table 12.- Hatimated preductucn and utiligetion of wheat straw 


Percentage of 
necoverable stray in 


a) 
ae 


“Estimated yearly average 
manent: etree production 


g 

tf 

3 

8 

¢ field ag 
1945 3 stubble, 

8 

$ 


g 
g 
§ 
8 
State 3 
8 
8 
¢ 
g 


los sa eo Ge ce ee se feo ce 
f hl 


Heo 08 c@ eo 6@ es cof 


ponecuseliseieence ee) ih 


tons tons tons tons tons Percent Percent Percent 


3/ 25.0 3f oe 8 3/ 10.0 
22.0 
elo 20.0 
60.0 10,0 


Maine 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pemneylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 
Hortheast 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 


9 


avin 19 G) =3 U9 
IRI EO re 


Nebraska 
Kansas 

. Great Plains 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Herth Cerolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabema 
Southeast 
Miesissippi 
Arkansas 
‘Delta States 


8 
g 
8 
g 
3 
g 
3 
2 
3 
3 
g 
g 
3 
g 
aL 
Appalachian 3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
: 
g 
8 
2 
3 
8 
Hy 
3 
3 
: 
8 
8 
8 
8 
g 
3 


1/ Includes straw left as stubble, and chaff and straw too short to recover by raking fields where 
grain was combined. 

2/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers. 

3/ No reports received frem crop correspondents, Estimates based largely on reports supplied in 
adjacent or nearby States. 
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fable 13.- Estimated production and utilization of oat straw 


© 


2 Estimated yearly average 3: Straw : Percentage of 

2 oat-straw production H preduction in 3 recoverable straw in 

s__if cut_at ground level 3 1945 that was: 9 1945 that was: 

$ 3 : : left in 3 Recover- : 3 : Left in 
State $ 3 3 $ field as : able for: Used : Used : field 

$ 8 g 3 stubble, $ use on 3 om 3 ca 3 or 

2 1935-39 ¢ 1940-44 : 1945 =: and chaff : farm or :; farm or : farm or : other= 

3 3 8 s: end short : for 3 gold as : sold as : wise 

3 $ G 3. straw from 3 sele : baled : loose : not 

at 8 : 3 2 $e! 3 : 8 

3 


tong tons tons tens tons Percent Percent Percent 
2 163 15h 123 33 90 bo 78.0 ~—=-:18.0 


New England 
New York 
Yew Jersey 
Pennasyivenia 
Delavarse 
Maryl anil 
Northeast 
Chie 
TMdijena 
illinois 
Towe. 
Missouri 
Corn Beit 
Mi chigam 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Lake States 
Horth Dakota 
South Dakota 
Webraska 
Kenses 
Great Plains 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Pormmesses 
Appalachian 
Virginia 
Rorth Caroline 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alpena, 
Southeast 
Mississippi 
Arkenses 
Louisiane. 
Delta States 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Okiehoms-Teras 
Montana 
Taézho 
Wycaing 
Colorads 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Hevada 
Mountain 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Pacific 
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1/ Includes all straw left as stubble, and chaff ani straw too short to recover by raking fields 
where grain was combined. 


2/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers. 
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Oat straw contains more leafy material than cther amall-grain straws. 
Most farmers prefer it for bedding and feed. It was estimated that about 
72 percent of the 1945 recoverable cat straw wes used om farms or sold. 
Thie is a higher percentage then for eny other small-grain stray. Accord- 
ing to reports from the crop correspement about 17 percent of the recov- 
erable oat straw was beled. Baling straw vas especially important in 
the Corn Belt States where about a third of the oat crop t 1945 was 
grow, In Indiana, of the cat straw baled that year about 50 percent 
was done with windrow pick-up balers, 


In all State groups shigher proportion of cat straw was used on 
farm: or sold as loose straw than exny other small-grain straw in 1945; 
with about 55 percent of the recoverable straw used as loose straw. In 
the Hortheastern, Lake, Mowumtein, Appalachian ani Southeastern States 
more than 60 percent of the recoverable oat steaw was used or sold ag 
loose straw. In Oklahoma-Texas, the Delta States, and the Pacific Coast 
Stetes sround 50 percent was left in fields or was net otherwise used. 


Barley Straw 


Barley straw is third in importance among gmall-grain straws, but 
in 1945 it was only about 7 percent of the total straw tion, Pro- 
duction of barley straw in 1945 was estimated at about 8 percent below 
the 1985-44 average, reflecting a similar decline in barley for grain. 
Of the barley straw, approximately 57 percent was estimated to be recor- 
erable (table 14). Only about 4 percent of the recoverable straw vas 
used cn ferme or sold as baled straw but more than 2 third of it was 
used or scid as loose straw. Utilization of barley straw wes above 
averege in the Hortheastern States, and the Southeastern States and in 
the Lake Ste*es where smooth ewn varieties predaninate. In the Pacific 
Coast States ond in Oklahoma and Texas around 90 percent of the recover- 
able barley <.caw wes left in fields or was otherwise not used. Use by 
atrawboert manufacturere is limited, as they prefer wheat or rye straw. 


Rye Straw 


Production of rye straw in 1945 was about 55 percent of the 1935-44 
average, reflecting the sharp decline in production of rye. Until recently, 
rye hase been fourth in importance of the amall-grain straws but with the 
increasing production of flaxseed, it was fifth in importance in 1945 
amounting to less than 2 percent of the total straw. More than 60 percent 
of the indicated production of rye straw was estimated as recoverable, 
but more than half of this was left in fields or was otherwise not used. 
About 11 percent of the recoverable rye straw was used on farms or sold 
as baled straw and about 36 percent was used on farms or sold as loose 
straw (table 15). Baling was relatively important in the Corn Belt and 
the Northeastern States where total utilization of rye straw was above 
average. Utilization was below average in most States west of the 
Mississippi River. Rye straw has comparatively important nonfarm uses 
and is generally considered the equal of wheat stray in making strawboard. 


State 


Indiena 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Lake States 
North Dekota 
South Dakota 
Nebreska 
Kansas 
Great Plains 
Weet Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Appalachian 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Southeast 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Delta States 
’ Oklahoma 
Texas 
Oklahcma-Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Mountain 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Pacific 
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fable 14.- Estimated production and utilization of barley straw 


Estimated yearly average 3 Straw g 
barley-straw productian : production in 3 
if cut at ground level : 1945 that was: 3 

$ Left in $ Recover- 
$ field as $ able for 
3 stubble, 3 
¢ and chaff ¢ 
3 end short 3 
8 8 


- Percentage of — 
recoverable straw in i 
1945 that wass j 


o@ c@ oo 


19h0-bh 
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Jo oO © 60 08 Co oo 


ao 


ce feo 06 0@ Of ee 06 00 
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Wi 
0 
wy 
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©2 ©@ 00 C@ ce eo eo 


Percent i Percent Percent 


9.0 3/ 61.0 3/ 30.0 
=) =e 2 50.0 i 20.0 
76.0 


00 C8 © CO 86 G8 09 060 oO 
ae | 
w 


14.0 28.0 58.0 
de 3/ 35.0 3/ % 


rr 
ho 


United States 3: bh 12,057 9 4h6 4,069 5» 3l ‘ 34.5 61,3 


1/ Includes all straw left as stubble, chaff and straw too short to recover by raking fields where 
grain was combined. 

2/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers. 

3/ Ro reports received from crop corresponéents. Estimates based largely on reports supplied in 
adjacent or nearby States. 
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Table 15.- Estimated production and utilization of rye straw 


Estimated yearly average: Straw z Percentage of 
rye-straw production : production in t recoverable straw in 


if cut at growl level : 1945 that was: :___1945 that was: 1/ 


3 
: $ g : Left in sRecover- 3 2 : Left in 
State $ z 3 : field as table for: Used : Used: field 
: H 3 : etubble, : uweco: om: a: or 
8 1935-39: 1940-bk: 1945 ; amd chaff :farm or :farm or:farm or: other 
z $ 3 : and short : fer isold es:sold as: wise 
: g : : straw from: gale : baled: leose : acet 
: 3 3 3 combines 2/: 3/ ? straw: straw: used 
2 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: tons tons tons tons tons Percent Percent Percent 
2 
New York : 33 28 15 5 10 32.0 46.0 22.0 
New Jersey : 28 22 18 9 9 66.0 5.0 29.0 
Permsylvania 3 96 68 56 18 38 30.0 57.0 13.0 
Delaware 3 8 14 22 10 12 29.0 42.0 29.9 
Maryland : 20 2 0 1 23,0 1,0 26,0 
Northeast 3 185 Ss ig = a 32,7 35 20, 
Ohio $ 793 109 uy 1 23 35.0 30.0 35.0 
Tadiena $ 145 1k2 TI 36 kl 37.0 20.0 43.0 
Illinois 2 115 62 51 23 28 35.0 13.0 52.0 
Iowa 3 8 30.0 35.0 35.0 
Missouri t 2 kh : al 28 23.0 0 hh 0 
Corn Belt z 56 OH 0 : 43: 
Michigen 3 J ol 27.0 46.0 re 
Wisconsin t 299 139 95 23 72 5.0 81.0 14,0 
Minnesota 3 ee 261 a 38 pbe 9.0 63,0 28,0 
Take States s_i, g 31 90 22 11.2 # | 23. 
Worth Dakota $ i TT p I 51 = . 92. 
South Dakota : 609 651 368 132 236 2.0 oe 69.0 
Nebraska 3 351 378 395 143 252 3.0 0 53.6 
Kansas 2 6 , 2.0 fe) 0 
Great Plains 3: 1,731 LBs a re 610 Bus 30,5 a 
West Virginia : 9 5 1 9.0 76.0 13.0 
Kentucky t 13 26 bh 15 29 35.0 30.0 35.0 
Temmessee z 30 i: 28 10 18 20.0 34.0 46.0 
Appalachian 3 ee A 51 a e ef 22 37.2 
Virginia 3 5 7 3 13 30 0 3.0 33,0 
North Carolina $ ho 36 2 12 17 31.0 22.0 47.0 
South Carolina : 1 19 13 5 8 11,0 11.0 78.0 
Georgia 3 12 15 8 4 & 8,0 14,0 ie 
Southeast 3 110 117 2 3 59 23,2 30, 2 
Oklahoma 3 3 102 5 33 32 1.0 20 91.0 
Texas $ iz. 22 a 9 8 1,0 10,0 89.0 
Oklahoma-Texas : 50 12 2 1,0 : 90. 
Montana 3 39 1.0 24.0 75.0 
Idaho : 8 9 6 5 3 5.0 43.0 52.0 
2 12 18 7 3 4 2.0 35.0 63.0 
Colorado 2 2T 81 8h ho kh 3.0 30.0 67.0 
Hew Mexico : 2 12 3 a 2 1.0 34.0 65.0 
Utah 3 2 6 6 <0 (e) Uv) ' 
Mountain $ 90 170 zB rr 67 a a So 
Washington t 13 31 T 9 11.0 30.0 59.0 
Oregon 3 ho 47 4O 20 20 5.0 28,0 67.0 
California 2 361 1 6 (e) 6.0 (e) 
Pacific t 2 ° 24, A 
United States : Ce) 482 2 1 10,8 6. 2 


1/ Reports relative to the utilization of recoverable straw were received from crop corre- 
spondents in Wisconsin, Mimesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. Estimates in 
other areas based largely on utilization of straw of other small grains for which reports 
were received. 

2/ Includes all straw left as stubble, and chaff and straw too short to recover by raking 
fields where grain was combined. 

3/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers, 


Suse 
Flaxseed Straw 


Along with the decided wartime increase in production of flaxseed 
there was a corresponding increase in flax straw. The estimated total produc- 
tion of flaxseed straw in 1945 was more than three times the 1935-39 average 
but was slightly below the 1940-44 average (table 16). Of the total flaxseed 
straw approximately 60 percent in 1945 was estimated as recoverable. Of this, 
Somewhat more than 40 percent was used on farms or sold as baled or loose ~ 
straw. . / 


Flaxseed straw came into extensive use during the war in making 
cigarette paper and other high-quality paper. Trade sources indicate that 
around 360,000 tons were bought for industrial uses in 1945. Reports from 
crop correspondents’ show that about 340,000 tons were sold or used as baled 
straw, but some loose straw is bought from farmers and baled before shipment. 
The baling of straw was mostly confined to Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
and Caiifornia, where practically all of the flax straw for industrial uses 
was Dought. 


in all important flaxseed States except Minnesota most of the flaxseed 
strew was left in fields or was not otherwise used. 


Table 16.= Estimated production and utilization of flaxseed straw 1/ 


‘Estimated yearly :Straw production in #Percentage of recoverable 


$ average of flax- +_ 1945 that was: 3_Straw_ in 1945 that was: 
straw production if : Left in +zRecover-: 2 sleft in 
scut_at ground level : field as : able ; Used on Used on ; pseiq 
State =: 2 ; sstubble and:for use ; farm , farm ; oy 

£1935~ *21940— * : chaff and :on farm ; OF Sold: or sother= 
: 39 2: 44 ? 1945 :short straw: or for: 98 ;S0ld a8 : wise 

2 3 : : from : sale ; baled , loose . pot 

: : ; 2 S/-) : Straw |, Straw used 


21,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 1,000 

stons_ tons tons tons_- _— tons Percent Percent Percent 
Iowa ¢ 26 238 73 35 46 17 25 58 
Mimes ota A Sg) 1,164 986 304 682 36 35 29 
North Dakota : 178 672 1,025 456 569 3 14 83 
South Dakota + 53 257 389 145 244 19 17 64 
Kansas Gh 114 56 30 26 al {i 92 
Texas $ 3 17 42 24 18 = 2 98 
Montana esenalces 167 110 58 52 = 9 91 
Arizona A 2 32 33 19 14 = = 100 
California staal 287 161 89 72 26 1 Ths) 
All other ¢ 

States sre 64 22 8 14 S 46 45 


United States: 924 3,012 2,903 1,166 13737 19.4 N2eice §8.4 
l/ Does not include flax for fiber. 


2/ Includes all straw left as stubble, and chaff and straw too short to recover 
by raking fields in which grain was combined. 
3/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with statioary threshers,. 


a= Se. 
Buckwheat Straw 


Production of buckwheat has been declining for many years and in 
1945 the total of the buckwheat straw was estimated at 266,000 tons. Abmt 
68 percent of the total output of straw was estimated as recoverable 
(table 17). About 55 percent of this was utilized on farms or sold. 
Buckwheat is grown principally in hilly areas and less than 1 percent of 


the recoverable straw was used or sold as baled straw. 


Table 17.— Estimated production and utilization of buckwheat straw 


Estimated yearly +: Straw production 
average buckwheat— : in 1945 
straw production 3 that was: 


if cut_at ground level: left in : 
field as:Reccver- 


Percentage of 
recoverable straw in 


1945 that was 1/ 


2 
e 


2 


: : A : 3 3 : 
State 2 2 : : stubble,: able ; Used :Left in 
2 2 3 schaff and: for =: Useg © mF field 
3 2 : ¢ Short < use hai : farm <* or 
:1935-39:1940-44: 1945 : straw :om farm ; vl : or ? other-~ 
: = 3 2 from = Or %s ‘ sold +: Wise 
: : : scombines : for =; a > as : not 
s : 2 = e/ ; gale ; Aa q 7 loose * used 
7 4 : a) ; ame straw * 
3 2 : 2 * & 3 3 
21,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 
: tons tons tons tons tons Percent Percent Percent 
New York s 90 100 61 22 39 As} 50.0 49.2 
All other 3 
Northeast : 
States $i. 012 10 alg 3 8 25 74.5 ecee 
Northeast : 197 206 153 50 103 As) 60,0 359 .4 
Michigan ee C3 19 14 6 8 4 25.0 74.8 
Wiscmsin +: 6 10 lI 3 9 oe 65.0 34.8 
Minnesota : 7 19 25 6 9 60 3 
lake States 27 48 sal 15 36 an 53,5 46.4 
Com Belt : 25 2i 36 14 22 A) 32.5 67.0 
Great Plains: 4 5 6 2 4 - 18.0 82.0 
Appalachian : 15 ial 14 3 11 Ps) 64.0 Shisil 
Southeast +: 8 8 6 1 5 ee 60.0 39.8 
United 3 
States 2 274 297 266 85 181 o4 54.7 44.9 


1/ Reports received from crop correspondents in New York and Michigan. 


Estimtes in other areas based largely on harvest practices for other small 
grains for which reports were received. 

2/ Includes all straw left as stubble, and chaff and straw too short to recover 
by raking fields where grain was conbined. 

3/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers. 


SSO 
Rice Straw 


Estimated production of rice straw in 1945 was somewhat above average 
but amounted to less than 2 percent of the total small-grain straw. Of the 
2.5 million tons of rice straw produced, it was estimted that more than 
60 percent was recoverable. Of this about 56 percent was left in the fields 
or was not otherwise used. Baling rice straw is not done generally stout 
2.4 percent of the recoverable straw was baled (table 18). 


In the eastern rice areas after the rice is harvested, the fields are 
often pastured; cattle graze the stubble and have access to the straw stacks. 
In these States, 40 percent or more of the rice straw was uSed, or was sold 
as loose straw, principally for feeding cattle. 


The reports indicate that practically all of the recoverable rice 
straw in California was left in the fields or was otherwise not utilized. 


Table 18.- Estimated production and utilization of rice straw 


Estimated yearly traw Percentage of 


eo od 


3 rice straw production s recoverable straw 
¢ production if cut ; in 1945 s in 1945 that was; 
¢ at ground level 3 that wass ¢ 8 2 
utes sLeft in : 2 3 : Left 
8 3 s field :Recover—: s Used : in 
State 3 3 ¢ as ¢ able : Used : on 3: field 
3 3 estubble,: for +: on 3: farm: or 
2 3 : chaff suse on : farm: or : other- 
1935-39:1940-44: 1945 : and : farm =: or +: sold : wise 
g : short <: or : Bold : as 3: not 
8 3 straw 3: for 3: baled: loose: used 
g : from =: sale 3 s straw: 
3 Z 8 
g 2 2 


eo be 86 8 ed 


Arkansas 295 405 446 106 540 1 47 §2 
Louisiana 684 718 778 223 555 4 57 39 
Texas 414 528 609 261 348 2 55 63 
California 292 406 470 259 211 1 2 97 


G> 8B © 8 28 8H 8S OG fod CB SB 28 8 8G BH 86 SH 6B oF 


ee 


United States : 1,685 2,050 2,308 e490 s«i1,454 2.4 41,4 956.2 


1/ Includes all straw left as stubble, and chaff and straw too short to 


recover by raking fields where grain was canbined. 
2/ Includes chaff from grain threshed with stationary threshers. 


